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maximum or a minimum when a ray within the prism is equally inclined to the two faces, in which case the angles of incidence and emergence are equal. It is in fact a minimum; and this position of the prism is described as the position of minimum deviation, and is usually adopted for the purposes of measurement.
The relation between the minimum deviation D, the angle of the prism i,
and the refractive index //. is readily found. In fig. 10 the internal angles $', -^r are each equal to %i. The external angles <b, •& are also equal, and
\^    '* —-%A                       are connected with (/>' by the law of
refraction sin 0 = ^ sin $'. The deviation is 2 (6 — 6'}. Hence
Fig. 10.
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and this is the formula by which the refractive index is usually determined, since Tooth D and i can be measured with great precision.
The instrument now usually employed for this purpose is called a goniometer or spectrometer. Parallel rays are provided by a collimator, consisting of an object-glass and telescope-tube, by means of which the subject of examination, either a fine slit or a set of cross wires, is seen as if it were at an infinite distance. The parallel rays from the collimator, after reflexion from a face or refraction through the body of the prism, are received by a telescope also provided with a set of cross wires at its focus. The table upon Avhich the prism is supported, as well as the telescope, are capable of rotation about a vertical axis, and the position of either can be read off at any time by means of graduated circles and verniers.
As a preliminary to taking an observation it is necessary to focus the collimator and telescope. The first step is to adjust the eye-lens of the telescope until the cross wires are seen distinctly and without effort. The proper position depends, of course, upon the eyesight of the observer, and is variable within certain limits in virtue of the power of accommodation. It is usually best to draw out the lens nearly to the maximum distance consistent with distinct vision. The telescope is now turned to a distant object and focused by a common motion of the cross wires and eye-lens, until both the object and the cross wires are seen distinctly at the same time. The final test of the adjustment is the absence of a relative motion when the eye is moved sideways across the eye-piece. The collimator is now brought opposite to the telescope and adjusted until the cross wires in its focus behave precisely like the distant object.entally by a planoconvex lens of plate-glass held at an obliquity of 20° or 30° in the path of the nearly parallel rays, which diverge from a small image of the sun formed by a lens of short focus. The convex face of the lens is to be turned towardsh is a minimum, and its boundary is called the least circle of aberration. Farther back still the outer boundary corresponding to the
